ROBERT CAVELIER, 
SIEUR DE LA SALLE* 


i 
A PORTRAIT OF DE LA SALLE 


“ OBERT CAVELIER, Sieur de la Salle, who a few 
R years before} had crossed from France to America, 
and with the purpose of engaging in some enterprise capable 
of bringing him riches and honor, realized that nothing 
would be more likely to help him succeed than an acceptance 
of the views of M. Talon on the discovery of the Great 
River and the country which it waters. He was born in 
Rouen of a well-to-do family, but having spent several years 
among the Jesuits, he was not entitled to share in the family 
inheritance. . . .” 

“Ee was well educated and wished to distinguish himself 
and felt spirited and courageous enough to succeed in his 
purpose. Indeed, he lacked neither the resolution to start an 
undertaking, nor confidence to carry it through, nor did he 
lack either the fortitude to face obstacles, the resourceful- 
ness to recoup his fortune; but he knew not how to command 
affection, nor to handle those whom he needed, and, as soon 


*Elaboration of an address delivered on the occasion of the visit of the 
French National Mission Cavelier de la Salle to the Rice Institute, April 2, 
1937, by Gabriel Louis-Jaray, Director of the Mission, and President of the 
Executive Commission of the Comité France-Amérique; translated by Marcel 
Moraud, Agrégé de l'Université de France, Docteur és Lettres (Paris), Pro- 
fessor of French at the Rice Institute. 
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2 Robert Cavelier, Sieur de la Salle 


as he was given authority, he exercised it in a severe and 
haughty manner... .” 

“The first project that he conceived and which led him 
to cross the seas was to find a passage to Japan and China 
by the North and West of Canada; and although lacking 
all that was necessary for such an undertaking, although 
during the first years he was in straitened circumstances, in 
a country to which he had brought nothing and where there 
were no natural resources, he was not dismayed,” being “a 
man of great ability, of breadth of mind, of courage and 
steadfastness of spirit, which might have led him to great 
accomplishments, if, with so many good qualities, he had 
been able to control his gloomy and surly temper and over. 
come the severity or rather the harshness of his nature.’”’*! 

This text is a document; it is a pen-picture by the Jesuit 
Father Charlevoix, who published early in the eighteenth 
century his famous book on New France. Such praise, from 
such an author, can be fully estimated only if one remembers 
the campaigns carried on, from the very first explorations 
of the Mississippi, by the partisans and the adversaries of 
Cavelier de la Salle. A noble rivalry had set the Jesuits 
against the Recollets, that is to say, Franciscans; the former 
extolling the discoveries of Father Marquette and his com- 
panion, Louis Joliet, disciple of the Jesuits of Quebec, who 
having remained a layman, had become one of their “liege 
men,” as they were called then; the latter praising highly 
the discoveries and the personality of de la Salle. When the 
question of granting the concession of the country of the 
Illinois arose, each side resorted to every means to insure 
the appointment of its candidate, la Salle or Louis Joliet. 
And what insinuations were not whispered in the corridors 
of Versailles to detract from the merits of de la Salle! Louis 


*For this and subsequent footnotes see p. 41. 
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A Portrait of de la Salle 5) 


XIV, in conformity with the proposals of Colbert, pro- 
nounced himself, however, in his favor. But the controversy 
did not come to a close; historians who specialize in colonial 
history, and who for the last one hundred years have been 
commenting on these events, have gone on disagreeing. In 
one camp It is maintained that Father Marquette and Louis 
Joliet were the first to reach the Mississippi; in the other, 
the credit is given to Cavelier. The echo of this dispute is 
heard even today. In 1934, the Franciscans published in 
New York an important study, in English, by Father Habig, 
on the friend, the companion, and the chaplain of Cavelier 
de la Salle, a Recollet, Father Zénobe Membré, and they 
entitled it “A Franciscan Father Marquette.” 

A few changes must, however, be made in the portrait of 
Father Charlevoix, and a few touches be added in order to 
bring out fully the exceptional personality of Cavelier de la 
Salle and the importance of his accomplishments. 

No sooner had de la Salle become somewhat familiar with 
Canada and found his bearings, than he deliberately launched 
upon a mission, which, after sixteen strenuous years, he 
accomplished. 

He takes yp the great plan of Champlain, modifies it, and 
carries it out. His aim is to conquer an empire for France, 
and this he does without bloodshed and almost without ex- 
yense. Thus he unites the two outstanding qualities of man: 
he true vision of possibilities, of the means to be used and 
he policy to be followed, and the powerful will which 
yrushes aside all obstacles. And so he convinces Colbert, at 
irst hostile to his plans, and carries them out in spite of all 
lificulties. His motto, as he once wrote, is: ‘‘Either I 
hall succeed or I shall die.” He succeeded. He persevered 
n raising the structure of which he had already laid the 
oundation; he died on his field of triumph, murdered by 
ne of those who had been sent to support him loyally. 
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If 
DE LA SALLE’S VISION OF A FRENCH EMPIRE 
IN AMERICA 


be is the true founder and builder of the French 
Empire in America. He had shared in the general 
views on French expansion in America of Champlain, Talon, 
and Frontenac, but it was he alone who, after his explora- 
tions, laid a precise plan, the main idea of which was the 
establishment of two French colonial bases, in the middle of 
the American continent, one situated in the region of the 
- Great Lakes and its trading-posts, Fort Niagara, Fort 
Miami, etc., communicating directly by water with Quebec 
and the mouth of the St. Lawrence by way of Fort Fron- 
tenac, at the end of Lake Ontario; the other established on 
the shores of the Illinois River, at a point where it never 
freezes in winter, at Fort St. Louis, in the heart of the region 
of the Illinois country, rich in natural resources and in men. 
It is between these two centers that the portage must be 
made, between the basin of the St. Lawrence and that of 
the Mississippi. At that place the portage is short and easy. 
Better still, de la Salle sees clearly that this region must 
become the stronghold of the French Empire in the heart of 
the American Continent. There, France will find the neces- 
sary supplies, these plains being the richest in the world, and 
there she will be able to recruit an army. De la Salle is con- 
vinced of his ability to organize at once a strong army of 
fifteen thousand natives with French commanders. With this 
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Vision of a French Empire in America 5 


army he will get control of Northern America, if he is given 
the necessary military supplies. With his genius for organi- 
zation, and the immense ascendancy he had already won 
over the natives, his plan would certainly have been carried 
out in a few months. Let us remember that de la Salle had 
in’a few years so strongly impressed his personality upon 
his companions, such as Tonty who succeeded him, and on 
his colony of the Illinois, that the latter, given up by the 
mother country, continue to support the French establish- 
ments in Louisiana, and to provide Indian volunteers. When 
the mother country withdrew definitely from the New 
World, the natives begged France to remain in the Illinois 
country. When the French troops were recalled, the natives 
united under the command of a half-breed, Pontiac, in order 
to remain French and repel the British invaders. Through 
his ascendancy, his prestige, his genius for organization, de 
la Salle is the direct predecessor of Lyautey in Morocco, or 
Mangin in the organization of his colonial armies. The same 
influence is exerted by these men. With their ardent temper- 
aments, restrained by a profound wisdom, guided by sound 
judgment, they are of the same stock. They radiate an in- 
fluence even after death. 

Another trait in the career of de la Salle deserves to be 
brought out: his colonial policy was faithfully followed by 
Bugeaud, Galliéni, and Lyautey, but in different territory 
and with different means. 

De la Salle, before launching upon an adventure, studies 
men, customs, languages, and it is only after penetrating 
deeply into Indian life that he takes his first step. His study of 
the Indian mind precedes actual undertakings and military 
operations. His hold on the natives comes from his intellec- 
tual and psychological self-control. De la Salle knows how to 
approach a tribe, how to present himself as a messenger of 
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6 Robert Cavelier, Sieur de la Salle 


peace, how to smoke the pipe of peace with the chiefs. But 
he can also display his strength in order not to have to use 
it. When he takes possession of any territory, it is with the 
full consent of the tribe and its chiefs, to whom he promises 
the protection of the greatest king on earth. He always 
makes friends with them and endeavors to find support 
among the tractable natives, among these tribes of American 
Indians so often gentle, refined, and hospitable, and to pro. 
tect them against other warlike and plundering tribes, such 
as the Iroquois, in the state of New York, and certain groups 
of Indians from the shores of the Gulf of Mexico. 

It is by this method of wisdom, prestige, and cool courage 
that de la Salle was able to conquer an empire stretching 
from the Great Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico, and compris. 
ing the basins of the Ohio and the Mississippi, without shed- 
ding a drop of blood, except among the Quinipissas, near 
the mouth of the Great River. There he had to defend him. 
self against a night attack. Everywhere else, he was able, 
through his knowledge of Indian customs, his courage, and 
his perfect self-control, to make a strong personal impression 
on the chiefs and to induce them to take him as a protector. 

Often the tribe is distrustful, but de la Salle is resource- 
ful; he has brought along thirty Indians, whom he uses both 
as warriors and interpreters. He also knows how to obtain 
from friendly tribes guides whom he pays and prisoners of 
war whom he buys. The former lead him to other allied 
tribes and the latter to enemy tribes, from which they were 
taken. 

De la Salle made it an absolute rule never to shoot first, 
and, moreover, never to appear to be afraid of any flying 
arrows, to remain imperturbable, and not to fire back imme- 
diately. Thus he always made a strong impression on the 
tribes and persuaded them to become his allies. A typical 
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example of this method is found in the account of what 
happened among the Koroas. De la Salle had not gone very 
far from the tribe of the Quinipissas, who had attacked him 
at night, and whom he had had to chastise in self-defense by 
an answering volley which left among them some dead and 
some wounded. De la Salle was invited to a great feast, in 
the course of which he noticed that the ranks of his hosts 
were becoming more and more numerous, and he saw Quini- 
pissas among those present. He understood the situation at 
once, guessed the intrigues and the reports of the Quinipis- 
sas, as well as the hesitation of his hosts. With his usual 
sang-froid he ordered his companions to continue eating, but 
that each one should take his gun and place it beside him. 

The aim of his policy was to obtain from each tribe, or 
“nation,” as he called them, a treaty of alliance by which 
each placed itself under the protection of the king of France. 
Thus did he inaugurate the method of the protectorate 
which he transplanted from France where it was applied to 
the provinces recently added to the Crown. 

The personal influence which he exercised over his entour- 
age and the natives was due unquestionably to this mysterious 
power which radiated from his strong personality. But de 
la Salle was also helped by physical and moral qualities. The 
moral qualities dominated the physical in his make-up. It 
would be interesting to have a full medical report on de la 
Salle. In spite of his strong physical appearance, he was 
often ill. He seems to have suffered from constitutional 
weaknesses. This condition, and the envious attacks of his 
enemies, made him irritable and blunt during his periods of 
illness. This may easily have contributed to his love of soli- 
tude. “I have chosen,” said he, ‘‘a way of living in keeping 
with my solitary temperament.”’ He was of gigantic stature, 
well-built, with a fine face. The only likenesses we have of 
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8 Robert Cavelier, Sieur de la Salle 


him are rare and small miniatures in the collections of 
Rouen. They reveal a Greek profile, a clear-cut brow, with 
a short upturned moustache. His face is long and full, with 
an expression both determined and refined. And yet he was 
neither a flattering courtier, nor a man of the world. He felt 
ill at ease in society and in the king’s antechambers. The 
rough vigor of his life contrasted with the extreme refine. 
ment of Versailles. He realized it and it made him timid 
and awkward during his stays in France. His timidity was 
revealed even when circumstances placed him in the presence 
of lesser courtiers. ‘Thus in the course of his last visit, he 
was the victim of the intrigues of a scheming courtier who 
should have served and obeyed him, Beaujeu, who flattered 
him, while despising him as a colonial boor. He fell into 
the trap which actually was the cause of his murder. 

His moral and intellectual qualities were also of the great- 
est help to him: he was by nature endowed with a keen 
intellect, sound judgment, and complete frankness. His 
astonishing memory enabled him to learn seven or eight 
different Indian languages. A calmness and an extraordin- 
ary energy were found mingled in him with a contagious 
enthusiasm. This enthusiasm was in reality only a form of 
his personal convictions. We may even say that Cavelier 
de la Salle had in his life but one idea and one ambition, for 
which he lived and died. For it, he sacrificed his peace, his 
fortune, his health, and even his life. His guiding star led 
him to the conquest of a huge empire for France, which was 
not acquired by violence, but which turned to France as a 
protector. De la Salle was throughout his life the apostle 
of that cause and, with absolute unselfishness, made for it 
the supreme sacrifice. 

This spirit was too similar to that of the missionaries for 
him not to have been in sympathy with them: while the latter 
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Vision of a French Empire in America 9 


were leading the natives to the fold of Christianity, de la 
Salle was bringing them under the protection of the king of 
France; their collaboration was natural. Moreover, de la 
Salle always showed himself to be a firm and generous 
Christian; but his deep-rooted independence, his brutal 
frankness, his habit of command, so necessary in his enter- 
prises, made him hostile to those who loved only servile or 
timid souls. De la Salle was never of their number. Of a 
dauntless courage, he was intrepid in bad fortune, moderate 
in good, proud of the work to be accomplished, but without 
vanity, authoritative, because success comes at that price, 
fair in the treatment of his fellows. Solitary by nature, and 
with simple tastes, in the course of his expeditions he lived 
like his men: ‘‘Same fare, same clothes, same bed,” he would 
say. Only he does show a certain love of display in solemn 
ceremonies, when he acts in the name of the King. Like 
Iberville, he always knew how to be accepted as a chief, even 
by buccaneers and coureurs des bois. Above all, just and 
unselfish, he was loved for his justice, followed to the end by 
those faithful companions, Tonty, the Recollets, even the 
savage Nica; he was the idol of all, ‘‘that rugged, fearless 
figure . . . a perpetual example of the ‘vir’ and virtue in 
the noblest sense in which mankind has defined them.’”’ 
Cavelier de la Salle is the greatest name in the history of 
French America. Arriving in Canada at the age of twenty- 
three, assassinated in America at the age of forty-three, he 
manifested in those twenty years, in that youthful period of 
man’s life, such qualities that his name is linked to those of 
the great builders of empire. It was in this short lapse of 
time that the disinherited son of the Rouen merchant, seek- 
ing his fortune beyond the Atlantic, took up again the great 
unfinished plans for colonization, improved them, estab- 
lished the most appropriate policy, won over to his way of 
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10 Robert Cavelier, Sieur de la Salle 


thinking the French authorities who had until this time been 
hostile, and almost without resources, assured their trium. 
phant execution. 

Through de la Salle the French Empire in America 
reaches its highest development. He and Colbert play bril. 
liant roles in history; the latter dies in 1683. All Colbert's 
successor can do is to bring about, in 1684, the failure of the 
last expedition of de la Salle, who was preparing to build in 
the New World the structure of which he had already laid the 
foundations. With Colbert and Cavelier de la Salle gone, the 
extent of French influence apparently continues to grow in 
America until nearly 1750; but the French Empire becomes 
like a fortress whose outer walls are expanding while it is 
being dismantled from within. The disappearance of the 
great minister and the great explorer marks the beginning 
of the French decline in America. 
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EARLIEST EXPLORATIONS ON THE 
GREAT LAKES 


ET us now consider de la Salle’s achievements, which 
Gee be divided into three periods: sixteen years of prep- 
aration; the triumphant expedition and the foundation of 
the empire in 1682; and, immediately after the death of 
Colbert, the final mission, which ended in disaster and 
murder. | 

Robert Cavelier de la Salle and his elder brother, Abbot 
Jean Cavelier, were the sons of an important merchant of 
Rouen. Born November 22, 1643, Robert was of an inde- 
pendent nature and adventurous spirit. He was practically 
disinherited by his family, his father having left him only 
the capital yielding an income of four hundred livres, which 
was all he was able to take with him to Canada. He landed 
at Montreal, one year after Talon, in 1666, at the age of 
twenty-three, no doubt at the invitation of his elder brother, 
then a Sulpician priest in Canada. His uncle, Henri Cavelier, 
a wholesale haberdasher, was one of the ‘“One Hundred 
Associates” organized by Richelieu to carry out the coloni- 
zation of Canada. Soon after his arrival, Robert Cavelier 
seizes on the great plan of Champlain, and henceforth he 
has but one purpose, to accomplish it. Thus does the dis- 
covery of the streams which flow westward toward the 
Vermillion Sea and thence to China become his dream, as 
it had been that of the “Father of New France.” 

11 
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12. Robert Cavelier, Sieur de la Salle 


With wise perseverance he begins by acquainting himself 
with the language and customs of the Indians, through 
traveling about in their country, and questioning them. [| 
was then that he learned through them of the existence of 
the ‘‘Missi-Sepe” (the Great Water) and of the Ohio (the 
Beautiful Water). The Father Superior of the Sulpicians 
of Montreal, the Abbot de Queylus, perhaps at the sugges. 
tion of Robert’s brother, tries to keep him at Montreal. But 
his independent spirit and his ambition assert themselves, 
He wants to be a French Christopher Columbus, and to 
complete the task of the former, that is, to complete: the 
circle of navigation around the world, and to conquer an 
empire for France as Columbus had done for Spain. 

He sets out, at the age of twenty-six, in 1669, extends 
the scope of his explorations, and, in the course of his first 
expedition, reaches the Ohio river, which he is the first to 
discover. On his second expedition, in 1671, he discovers 
the Illinois river. It was during the course of these first two 
expeditions that he is supposed to have pushed on to the 
Mississippi, on the waters of which he would have sailed 
before Father Marquette who descended it only in 1673, 

Disregarding this controversy, we may accept, concerning 
these first two expeditions, the main part of the account given 
by Cavelier’s friend, the Academician Renaudot, who wrote 
in 1678 his “Entretiens de Cavelier de la Salle sur ses onze 
années en Canada”’ and his “Histoire de la Salle,” after 
having had conversations in Paris with the explorer, who 
had come to win Colbert’s support for his plans. 

Cavelier had acquired, near Montreal, soon after his arri- 
val in 1666, a small estate in a place since called ‘La Chine,” 
which he sold in 1669 in order to cover the expenses of the 
expedition which he was about to undertake. The deed of 
sale is dated January 9, 1669, and deals with “La Seigneu- 
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Explorations of the Great Lakes 13 


rerie appelée de Saint-Sulpice,” which was called “La 
Chine,” perhaps with some irony, because of Cavelier’s plan 
which was at that time to reach China. This sale brought 
him 3,800 livres. His last bit of land was sold at the time 
of his departure, in order to pay for the final equipment, to 
Charles Le Moyne, head of the Lemoyne family, the mem- 
bers of which were to distinguish themselves in the history 
of the French Empire of America, and who were to carry 
on the work of Cavelier, Iberville, Bienville, etc. It may be 
recalled that Montreal and its environs were the domain 
of the Sulpicians at the time. 

Wishing to insure for himself the support of Jean Talon, 
and out of consideration for his brother and the Sulpicians, 
he agreed that Francois Dollier de Casson should command 
the expedition and that they should also take along another 
Sulpician brother, young René Bréhan de Gallinée, a sup- 
posed astronomer, in any case a cartographer. They left on 
July 6, 1669. The two Sulpician brothers’ desire was to 
reach tribes which would look favorably upon their mission. 
They wished to convert the natives, and, in their warm zeal, 
their main concern was not to be outstripped by the Jesuits, 
who had just established a mission at Ste. Marie du Sault. 
On September 30, 1669, on the shores of Lake Ontario, de 
la Salle and his companions parted without any friction, and 
merely in consequence of the arrival of Louis Joliet. The 
latter, who had been sent by Talon to seek copper mines, 
had failed; but he had visited many tribes, and he advised 
the two Sulpicians to go and preach the gospel to the tribes, 
north of Lake Superior, whom he had just visited. Cavelier’s 
plans did not permit him to accompany them; he followed 
his own design, crossing the portage which separated Lake 
Ontario from the Ohio River which he had discovered and 
descended, we do not know exactly how far. He went so far 
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14 Robert Cavelier, Sieur de la Salle 


that he was abandoned by nearly all his companions; but he 
did not lose courage. He moved on, and did not return to 
Montreal until about the middle of 1671. 

The second expedition must have taken place between 
1671 and 1672. On August 6, 1671, he received various 
supplies on credit from the fiscal agent of the colony. By a 
new contract of December 18, 1672, he pledged himself to 
pay for them. It was between these two dates that he dis- 
covered the I]linois River which flows from the east to the 
west, then’ another river which he believed to be the same 
and which, according to some was the Mississippi, running 
from the northwest to the southeast. 

The observations made by Cavelier between 1669 and 
1672 have shown him that the streams which he has discoy- 
ered do not flow to the west, as Champlain imagined, and as 
he himself had believed. They run towards the south and 
southeast, that is to say toward the Gulf of Mexico, which 
had long been known to the Spanish and traveled over by 
Spanish ships. Revising immediately his first plan, he sub- 
stitutes for it another great plan, which was to link the Gulf 
of Mexico with New France by a series of military posts 
and settlements, and thereby found a great French empire 
from the Gulf of the St. Lawrence to the Gulf of Mexico. 

How will he carry it out? He must win over Talon, who 
has so far supported him, but who will leave Canada in 
1673, and Frontenac, who arrives in 1672; but above all he 
must obtain the full support of France; that is to say, the 
cooperation of Colbert. 

Jean Talon and Frontenac were quite favorable to the 


policy of expansion in New France, but they encountered | 


the opposition of Colbert. Frontenac had just come from 
the Court; he knew that the Government was to conduct, in 
Europe, wars which would require all its resources; and the 
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demands were so great that Louis XIV had the regiment of 
Carignan-Saliéres brought back from Canada in 1673. 
Frontenac, who pictured to Colbert the situation of Canada 
once deprived of its defenders, was advised by Colbert to 
organize the inhabitants into companies, not to give up the 
task of colonization, but to take great care to fall back to 
the banks of the St. Lawrence, just as in 1914 when Lyautey 


was ordered to limit himself to the occupation of the coast 


of Morocco. The order of Colbert was formal, and on May 
17, 1674, he urged Frontenac to do his utmost to clear and 
colonize only the most fertile territories, those the closest to 
the sea and having communication with France, instead of 
carrying on explorations into the interior, over territories so 
far removed that they could neither be inhabited nor held by 
the French.’ To run counter to these instructions, Frontenac 
and Cavelier de la Salle, in full agreement as to the plans to 
be carried out, acted cautiously. Things could not be rushed; 
they had to wait till events in Europe should take a favor- 
able turn in order to gain the confidence of Colbert. 

That is why Frontenac sent Cavelier to France in 1674. 
He had asked him beforehand, in order to have good 
grounds for recommending him to the minister, to go to 
Katarokony (Kingston) on the left bank of the St. Law- 
rence, and to build a fort there which would dominate the 
country of the Iroquois. These warriors were the terror of 
the colony. In 1660, Dollard des Ormeaux and his sixteen 
companions had to sacrifice themselves to save Montreal. 
The new outpost was to be a barrier against their attacks. 
On July 12, 1673, the governor held a solemn assembly in 
the presence of the delegates of the neighboring tribes. 

This task accomplished, Cavelier was able to go to Ver- 
sailles and present to Colbert a letter from Frontenac dated 
November 14, 1674, which pointed out the merits and dis- 
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coveries of the explorer. The latter won the favor of the 
Minister. The king indeed, by letters patent of May 13, 
1675, ennobled him “for the good and praiseworthy report 
which has been made to us of his good deeds in the country 
of Canada (that is, in North America)’’ and named him 
governor of the Fort of Katarokony, otherwise called Fron. 
tenac, on condition that he clear the land, colonize it, attract 
the natives, support two Recollets, and build a church within 
six years. 

If de la Salle, since such is henceforth his name, had not 
been moved by an indomitable will, in the service of a great 
design which he was never to abandon, he might have re. 
paired the disaster to his fortune and might have easily en- 
riched himself by remaining peacefully as governor of Fort 
Frontenac. But contrary to the suggestion of Father Char- 
levoix, he did not come to America to enrich himself, but to 
enrich France by the gift of an empire. He has only one 
dream: to complete and profit by the discovery of which the 
first two expeditions were preliminary surveys. The plan 
which he conceives consists in linking Fort Frontenac, situ- 
ated on Lake Ontario, with the Great Lakes by a first Estab. 
lishment placed on the Niagara at the portage between Lake 
Ontario and Lake Erie; then by a second at the portage 
between the Great Lakes and the Illinois River, which he 
had already explored: from there, according to the data col- 
lected by himself, Joliet, and Father Marquette, he would be 
able to reach the sea by following down the course of the 
river, and establish at its mouth a port for the French Navy. 

But Colbert continued to oppose obstinately any further 
expansion; he wrote to Frontenac: “The population of Can- 
ada must be increased before we can think of other terri- 
tory.” Frontenac and de la Salle agreed that only one 
method would be effective. They must see Colbert and con. 
vince him. 
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Cavelier de la Salle left Canada in November, 1677, hav- 
ing, it was reported, ten thousand pounds to deliver to the 
French director of commerce, Sieur Bellinzani, who was 
later accused of treachery and threatened with the Bastille.‘ 
De la Salle obtained, at any rate, an audience with Colbert. 
He had a hard part to play and that conversation with the 
minister marks an important date in his own career as well 
as in French politics. It was on that day that Colbert made 
the decision to establish the great French Empire of Amer- 
ica. De la Salle was insistent and enthusiastic; he really won 
Colbert over by the clearness of his plan, the cogency of his 
reasoning, and the precision of his information. Colbert, as 
a rule so unimaginative and appreciative only of concrete 
facts,’ realized the opportunity of the moment and saw be- 
fore him the man capable of profiting by it. This moment 
was the convergence of two great wills. 

This point won, it was inevitable that Colbert should re- 
ject the counter propositions presented by Louis Joliet, who 
was asking for the concession of the country of the Illinois 
as a reward for his discovery. Between the man who sought 
to enrich himself and the man who sought to create an em- 
pire, Colbert could not hesitate, in spite of the support 
which the Jesuits gave to their protégé, and in spite of the 
slanderous remarks made among the entourage of the King 
and Colbert by Father Ragueneau “having purposely come 
from Canada to France to whisper about before the ex- 
pected visit of de la Salle that the latter was mad enough to © 
be put into solitary confinement.’”® 

This so-called madman, having convinced Colbert,’ ob- 
tained from the King letters patent on May 12, 1678. It 
was Prince de Conti who presented de la Salle to the King, 
and who presented to de la Salle Chevalier de Tonty, who 
was to become his faithful companion. Wasting no time, de 
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la Salle took ship at La Rochelle on July 14 to return to 
Canada, where he conferred with Frontenac. De la Salle, 
‘ although resolute and enthusiastic, is at the same time 
patient, methodical, and sagacious. For twelve years he has 
been preparing for his great work by studying the country, 
the natives, and their languages. He is now going to devote 
three years, not to the technical preparation of the expedi- 
tion itself, but to the establishment of a strong base of oper- 
ations to the south of the Great Lakes. The methodical ex. 
ploitation of his colony of the Illinois, the moral conquest of 
the natives, the establishment of forts and posts, occupy de 
la Salle during this time. This base is to furnish him men, 
connections with the south, military supplies, and a zone of 
security to which he might return in case of trouble. His 
genius is the fruit of long patience and far-sighted labor. 
Again the man shows his complete unselfishness, since the 
concession of the Illinois country was of such a nature as to 
enrich its beneficiary. De la Salle uses his concession only as 
a means of furthering the idea to which he has entirely 
devoted himself. 

Here, then, are the main outlines of the preparatory 
stages of the great expedition of 1682. Immediately after 
his return to Fort Frontenac on December 16, 1678, de la 
Salle sets out to establish posts along the route to the south. 
On January 30, 1679, he leaves to construct Fort Conti 
(which burned in 1680) on the portage of the Niagara. 
This fort with its enclosure and palisade at the mouth of the 


Niagara had a most pacific aspect. There he leaves the . 


Chevalier de Tonty. In May, 1679, he completes the con- 
struction of a beautiful sailboat, ‘‘Le Griffon,” a vessel of 
fifty tons, carrying seven cannon. This is the first European 
vessel to make its appearance on the Great Lakes. It con- 
tributes to a high degree to de la Salle’s prestige with the 
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Indians. After a cruise on the Great Lakes, in the course of 
which the “Griffon” braved the storms of August, 1679, this 
ship disappeared in September, 1679, without leaving any 
trace. I’here were then only six men on board. De la Salle 
thought that the crew plundered the ship, then sank it, and 
fled to sell their plunder to the Indians; and he even adds 
that this was done at the suggestion of his adversaries. 

The line of the forts on the Great Lakes, Fort Frontenac, 
and Fort Niagara, is completed by the new fort of the 
Miamis. This strategic post is situated on a natural bluff at 
the southernmost point of the Great Lakes at a river outlet 
in the center of the great tribe of the Miamis, and at the 
spot where the portage will be short to join the point on the 
Illinois River which is free of ice in winter. De la Salle 
studied with greatest care the streams of the Ohio and the 
Illinois. The voyage of Father Marquette informed him 
about the course of the Wisconsin. These are the three 
streams nearest to the Great Lakes. He must choose one of 
the three in order to pass from the St. Lawrence basin and 
the Great Lakes over into the Mississippi basin. He chooses 
the Illinois because it is on the most direct route to the south 
and because on its course is the nearest point free of ice. 
The portage will be made then from the fort of the Miamis 
to the posts of the Illinois: Crévecceur and St. Louis. 

Accordingly, he constructs on the southern shores of Lake 
Michigan, at the mouth of the Miami River, Fort Miami, a 
strong fortress, eighty by forty feet, connected to the lake by 
a navigable canal. This is in November, 1679. From the 
shores of the Great Lakes he descends to the south through 
the middle of the Illinois country, where the territory is new, 
and difficulties arise. He goes with Tonty to the largest vil- 
lage of the Illinois, one hundred and twenty leagues away 
from Fort Miami, and arrives there January 1, 1680. He 
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remains there two months, departs again March 1, leaving 
the faithful Tonty to take his place and complete the fort 
which he has just established in the very heart of the Illinois 
country, on the Illinois River'and on the direct route to the 
Mississippi. his fort would permit him to shift the point 
of departure from the Great Lakes to one of the tributaries 
of the Mississippi, and thus avoid any portage. It was Fort 
Crévecceur, on the left bank of the Illinois River, just across 
from the present city of Peoria. Later, de la Salle estab. 
lished his main outpost at Fort St. Louis, likewise situated 
‘on the left bank of the Illinois, but a little more to the north, 
opposite the present city of La Salle. The present city of St. 
Louis is more to the south on the Mississippi, below the 
junction of the Illinois and the Missouri Rivers. 

De la Salle must allow Tonty sufficient time to complete 
the main structure of the fort. He makes use of this time 
from March 1 to May 6 to travel over his Illinois colony 
and make contact with the natives. On May 6 he returns to 
Fort Frontenac where he prepares for his next trip, which 
takes place August 10, 1680. From then on, he is accom. 
panied by Nica, an Indian whom he bought, whose life he 
had saved, and who had come to worship him devotedly. He 
sets out to reach the new Fort Crévecceur of the Illinois and 
to find Tonty again; but a catastrophe has taken place which 
the zealots of the ‘good savage” do not mention in their 
works. De la Salle reaches the great village of the Illinois 
which he has just visited a few months ago and finds it a vast 
scene of devastation: an invading horde of the Iroquois of 
the great warlike tribes of the State of New York had come 
this far west. All is laid waste; seven hundred bodies of 
women and children are impaled and roasted; other bodies 
are still in the boiling pots; these are the remnants of the 
conquering Iroquois’ feast. 
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The task must be taken up again. With unswerving perse- 
yerance de la Salle returns to Frontenac, thence to the house 
with the palisade at Niagara, and next reaches Fort Miami. 
There he reassembles his forces, since the raid of the Iro- 
quois does not permit him for the moment to get aid from 
the southward. This catastrophe retards the execution of 
the great plan; but finally, in 1681, everything is in order; 
the mission is ready. The chief has again grouped about him 
his faithful ones, giving them a heroic challenge: ‘Now we 
shall go more willingly since we know that the greatness of 
our task will keep our names forever alive, though we perish 
in the execution of our enterprise.” 


IV 


THE EXPEDITION OF 1682 TO THE GULF OF 
MEXICO 


HEN the caravan sets out on January 1, 1682, the 

spirited de la Salle, who for sixteen years had con. 
trolled his enthusiasm, can congratulate himself on the re. 
sults achieved by his long patience. The three years from 
1666 to 1669, he had spent finding his bearings, studying the 
country, the natives, and their languages. Then, between 
1669 and 1672 come two preliminary expeditions: one from 
July 1669 to July 1671, in the course of which he descends 
the Ohio River; the other from August 1671 to December 
1672 which brings him down the Illinois River and reveals 
to him the true course of the streams. Next comes into play 
the experience acquired at Fort Frontenac, then the long 
and painful maneuvres to obtain the support of Colbert; 
then, finally, the preparatory organization on the scene, 
which he carried out from 1679 to the end of 1681. These 
sixteen years of steady effort made towards the same end, 
with the help of Talon and Frontenac, will insure the tri- 
umphs of 1682. 

It is from Fort Miami, on the southeast bank of Lake 
Michigan that the expedition starts on January 1, 1682. De 
la Salle has chosen his companions carefully and well. His 
two confidants are an officer, Tonty, and a Recollet, Father 
Zénobe Membre. 


Tonty has been his second in command since July 14, 
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1678, the date of the departure from La Rochelle. Prince 
de Conti, who knew him well, had introduced him to Abbot 
Renaudot, a member of the French Academy and of the 
Academy of Inscriptions, and a friend of Cavelier, to whom 
he recommended him. 

Tonty was the son of an Italian banker and promoter of 
a system of loans to be paid in life annuities, called ‘“Ton- 
tines.” His son, Chevalier de Tonty, remained throughout 
his life the trustworthy, faithful, and devoted friend of de 
la Salle, like most of the men who took part in this expedi- 
tion. All of them indeed were loyal, unselfish, and firm be- 
lievers in the vast design of their leader. Tonty had lost a 
hand at war and had replaced it with an artificial iron hand, 
which he could use as a club. This fact, and the courage 
which he showed on every occasion earned for him the 
Indian nickname “Iron Hand.” It may be said that Tonty 
identified himself with this colony, which soon took on the 
maps the name of “‘Colony of M. de la Salle.” There he 
followed to the letter and in the spirit the principles of the 
colonial policy of de la Salle. He carried them out thor- 
oughly and extensively for years, and when, in the early 
eighteenth century, Iberville, taking up again the task of de 
la Salle, came and settled at Biloxi, the capital of Louisiana, 
it was Tonty who rushed south to insure a liaison between 
Fort St. Louis, where he was still in command, and the new 
French establishment along the Gulf of Mexico. 

Father Zénobe Membre, scarcely mentioned by historians, 
plays the same part in de la Salle’s career that Marquette 
plays in Joliet’s. But in the association Joliet-Marquette, 
the Jesuit Father is the leading spirit, while Zénobe Mem- 
bré, although just as strong a character as Marquette, is 
eclipsed by the glory and brilliance of Cavelier de la Salle. 

He must, nevertheless, remain in history as the histori- 
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ographer, the adviser and the confidant of Cavelier, possibly 
his I’ather Confessor.* He accompanies him on his expedi. 


tions of 1679-1680, 1681-1682, and 1684-1687. De |, 


Salle, on the advice of Frontenac, had surrounded himself | 
with Franciscans, and five Recollet Fathers were among his : 
companions on his expeditions. But Father Zénobe Mem. | 


bré alone took part in the last three, of which he was more 


or less the chaplain and spiritual leader. He was murdered 
in 1689, on his way to Fort St. Louis, shortly after the 
assassination of de la Salle. Father Zénobe Membré was a 
very noble type of missionary, energetic, wise, self-sacrific. 


ing, a great admirer of the personality of de la Salle, de. | 


voted body and soul to the accomplishment of the latter's 
great design for which he gave up his life. ‘To succeed or to 
die” was his motto as it was that of his chief. In all fairness, 
historians will have to put him on an equal plane with Father 
Marquette. The latter, the Jesuit, died of starvation; the 
former, the Recollet, died tortured by the Indians. 

Tonty and Zénobe are the best qualified witnesses of de la 
Salle’s last expeditions, in so far as they took part in them: 
Zénobe in the last three,’ and Tonty in those of 1679 and 
1681-1682." That is why their declarations must be con. 
sidered before all others, and their accounts must be of first 
importance to historians. 

Unfortunately Tonty did not take part in de la Salle’s 
last expedition, that of 1684-1687. Father Zénobe was 
murdered in 1689, and the papers of Cavelier, after being 
taken ashore, seem to have been lost. That is why historians 
must, although with some reserve, rely on the accounts of 
the explorer’s brother, the Sulpician, Jean Cavelier.” 

These are the documents which, taken in connection with 
those of the explorer himself, allow one to reconstruct the 
story of de la Salle’s long voyage of discovery, and then his 
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tragic last expedition. The account of Father Zénobe must 
be given all the more weight because it was he whom Cave- 
lier de la Salle sent to Paris in the early months of 1683 to 
present to the Court the official report of the triumphal 
expedition of 1682. 

Thanks to the authority and intelligence of the leader, the 
aim of the great expedition was completed in three months, 
with scanty resources and without bloodshed. Cavelier de la 
Salle, like Brazza later, conquered an empire for France 
through the prestige of his personality. 

Tonty starts ahead on December 21, 1681, and de la 
Salle on January 1, 1682. According to Tonty, the expedi- 
tion comprised twenty-three Frenchmen, eighteen Mahingan 
and Abenaquis Indians, accompanied ‘by ten women and 
three children. A relay post had been established by Tonty 
in a place which is called today Chicago, and which the 
French called ‘The Divine.” It is the most southern point 
along the Great Lakes but it was not favorably situated for 
the establishment of a permanent fort. To reach it, one had 
to follow the watershed between the two basins and through 
this portage one could reach, by means of a sled, the fort. 
At this place the river does not freeze over. 

The expedition descended the river southward by canoe. 
On February 6, 1682, they reached the Mississippi at lati- 
~ tude 38°. Then, on the 13th, the mission found on the right 
an enormous river, with raging currents, the Missouri. Then 
they pass islands for a distance of sixty leagues. Keeping to 
the right, they conjecture that another river flows into theirs 
from the left; but they cannot see it and suppose that it is the 
Ohio. 

De la Salle describes in the distance a great village, the 
main center of the Akansas, a short distance above the 
mouth of the Akansas River, since called the Arkansas. He 
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goes there, and is well received; he asks the chief to place 
himself under the protection of the King of France. The 
latter accepts, and one of de la Salle’s first political acts jg 
accomplished. On March 13, 1682, in the presence of the 
assembled tribesmen, he takes possession “‘of the country 
of Louisiana and all its territories, provinces, lands, peoples, 
and nations’’ situated in the basins of the Mississippi and of 
the Ohio. Thus de la Salle raised the flag of Louis XIV 
after whom the new territory was named.” 

Spring changes these southern regions into an earthly 
paradise. De la Salle and his companions were awe-struck, 
They spent three days among the friendly and well-man- 
nered natives, amid peach trees in full bloom, in an atmos. 
phere of sweetness and fragrance. Then they went to the 
tribe of the Tansas, friends of the Akansas, then further 
south, among hostile tribes, that is, the Natchez and the 
Koroa, whose chief, says Tonty, ‘‘gave de la Salle and his 
company a splendid banquet.” Tonty reckoned as many as 
thirty-four villages on the right bank and forty on the left, 
each bank waging war against the other. 

On April 6, 1682, the boats reached the three channels of 
the mouth of the Mississippi. On the 7th, Cavelier explored 
the right channel, Tonty the middle one, and d’Antry the 
left one. On April 9, 1682, the solemn ceremony of the 
foundation of the new empire took place. Cavelier de la 
Salle felt the importance of the occasion and sensed the tre- 
mendous possibilities it opened. Thinking, perhaps, of his 
Norman compatriot, William the Conqueror, taking posses- 
sion of England, he takes solemn possession of all the terri- 
tories which he had explored or merely seen from afar. He 
dons his imperial cloak of scarlet with gold braid. He orders 
the Notary of Fort Frontenac, Jacques de la Metairie, to 
draw up the official act of possession for posterity. His 
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second in command, Tonty, sums up the ceremony in his re- 
port: “So that on April 9th a cross bearing the arms of 
France was planted in its place, and after we had chanted 
the Te Deum and the Vexilla, M. de la Salle took possession, 
in the name of the King, of the Mississippi River and all its 
tributaries and all the nations within its basin. Then, amid 
volleys of musketry, a lead tablet was buried in the ground 
bearing the arms of the King and the names of all those who 
had taken part in the discovery.”’ 

The ceremony was celebrated at the junction of the three 
channels of the Mississippi at latitude 26°. Baron Marc de 
Villiers thinks that he has identified the exact spot where the 
ceremony took place.” The official document relating the 
solemn act of taking possession bore the words: “I have 
taken and do take possession in the name of His Majesty 
and the Successors to his Crown, of this country of Louisi- 
ana, from the mouth of the great river St. Louis, otherwise 
called the Ohio, in the east, and this with the consent of the 
Shawanoes, Chickasawa, and other populations dwelling in 
it and who have become our allies, as also along the River 
Colbert.or Mississippi and the rivers which discharge them- 
selves thereinto, from its source beyond the country of the 
Sioux and the Nadouessioux, and also with their consent, as 
far as its mouth at the sea or Gulf of Mexico, at about 27° 
elevation of the North Pole... upon the assurance we have 
had from the nations that we were the first Europeans who 
have descended or ascended the said River Colbert.””™ 

‘On the lead tablet, buried in the ground at the foot of the 
cross, the following inscription is supposed to have been en- 
graved, on one side ‘“‘Ludovicus Magnus regnat, nono aprilis 
1682” and on the other ‘‘Robertus Cavelier cum domino de 
Tonty, legato, R. P. Zenobio Membré, Recollecto, et vigenti 
Galli, primus hoc flumen inde ab IIlineorum pago enavigavit 
ejusque ostium fecit perium, nono aprilis anni 1682.” © 
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28 Robert Cavelier, Sieur de la Salle 


‘The very next day, April 10, lacking food supplies, de Ja 
Salle starts on his way back. During the night he was at. 
tacked by a tribe, the Quinipissas, whom he had to fight for 
two hours, killing ten of their men. From the 10th of April 
to the Ist of May, “we suffered from hunger,” says Tonty, 
On the Ist of May they reached the Koroas, found their 
cache of grain and were saved. As they were nearing Fort 
Prudhomme, Cavelier fell ill; his condition grew worse, he 
had to be carried to the fort and sent Tonty ahead with the 
main part of the expedition which he brought back to Fort 
Miami, where de la Salle, after recovery, soon joined them, 

In the autumn of 1682 he sets out again for the country 
of the Illinois. He had not been able to complete the instal. 
lation of his main post in that region before his great expedi- 
tion. He realizes the importance of doing so all the more 
because it is his chief relay post between the Great Lakes and 
the new territories. He spends the winter of 1682-83 there 
and erects a stockade, strongly fortified, north of Fort 
Créveceeur. This was Fort St. Louis, built on a rock, called 
today “Starved Rock,” which is just opposite the present 
town of La Salle. It was six hundred feet high; it over. 
looked the river and the immense fertile plain, which de la 
Salle termed ‘‘the best land in the world, all ready for the 
plow,” the granary of the future. Fort St. Louis henceforth 
becomes the main outpost facing the south, “the key toa 
country where one may establish a powerful colony,” sur- 
rounded by allied Indian tribes. De la Salle, after having 
thus firmly established his bases, entrusts the command of his 
colony and Fort St. Louis to Tonty and leaves for France. 

He comes to present to the King, as Garneau says, “the 
richest country in the world, a land watered by innumerable 
rivers, dotted with magnificent forests,” which, added to the 
Great Lakes region and New France, constitutes the new 
French Empire in America. 
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Vv 
DE LA SALLE’S LAST EXPEDITION, 1684-1687 


ICHELIEU said of statesmen: “They are like men 
condemned to torture, with this difference only, that the 
latter are punished for their crimes and the others for their 
merits.” Such has also been the end of the builders of the 
French Colonial Empire from Cavelier de la Salle to 
Brazza and Lyautey. It is part of their destiny to be re- 
warded for their services by the injustice of mediocre men 
and the vindictiveness of those in power. 

De la Salle founds a new colony, while Talon, Frontenac, 
and Colbert direct the affairs of state and uphold his ef- 
forts. On November 17, 1682, the very year of his triumph, 
Frontenac leaves Canada. In 1683, Colbert dies. The reins 
of the French government pass into weak hands. In Canada, 
1; weak-minded octogenarian, Lefebre de la Barre, is ap- 
ointed governor and surrenders his power to the factions 
vhich Frontenac had kept in check and to the superintendent 
Duchesneau, who, since his arrival in Canada in 1675, had 
Jone nothing but oppose the acts of the governor. After the 
leparture of Frontenac, the new officials, as has too often 
yeen the case in French Colonial history, made it a rule to 
dopt policies exactly contrary to those of their more bril- 
iant and imaginative predecessors. 

De la Salle has to climb his Calvary, like Brazza and 
yautey. With but one thought, that of giving to the new 
mpire a solid foundation, he did not rush to Quebec and to 
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Versailles in 1682 to get his laurel crown. He sent his con. 
fidant, the Recollet Father Zénobe Membré, who was to re. 
port to Colbert the success of the great undertaking. De |g 
Salle, with characteristic unselfishness, remains on the scene 
to strengthen the unfinished outposts of the Illinois. When 
his work there is accomplished, he prepares to leave for 
France to request the supplies needed by the new empire. 

The tragedy begins. Just as later Brazza was almost ac. 
cused of theft for a slight irregularity in his accounts, so is de 
la Salle accused by Duchesneau over a matter of fur pelts, 
The incompetent La Barre dares send to Versailles jn 
November, 1683, a report in which he accuses de la Salle “of 
creating an imaginary empire by gathering together all the 
bankrupts and good-for-nothings in the country.” He dis. 
charges him as governor of Fort Frontenac. He has him 
forcibly ejected by his agents. He has all the goods in the 
fort seized, although they were the personal property of the 
explorer. He strips Tonty of his command of Fort St. Louis 
of the Illinois. Subservient to hatreds of. which he is the 
instrument, he goes so far as to suggest to the Iroquois that 
they kill him. 

Colbert’s son, Seignelay, is weak, but he means well. De 
la Salle returns to France, lands at La Rochelle in Decem- 
ber, 1683, and asks for justice. The King restores him to 
his command, reéstablishes Tonty in his post, dismisses Goy- 
ernor de la Barre, and replaces him by a new governor, 
René de Vrisay, Marquis de Denonville, whose first act is to 
call Tonty to the defense of Canada with the help of Indian 
tribes brought into alliance by de la Salle: the Miamis of the 
Great Lakes and the Illinois. 

But Colbert’s death has deprived France of a leader who 
knows what he wants and can have it carried out. The reins 
of State no longer held by a firm hand, als. go their own 
way till they come to a standstill. 
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De la Salle’s Last Expedition Ry 


The organization of de la Salle’s last expedition is a typi- 
cal example of the conditions brought on by the loss of a 
chieftain. De la Salle gives Seignelay an account of the suc- 
cessful completion of his extraordinary expedition of discov- 
ery. Lhe latter receives him very cordially. He understands 
immediately that it is necessary to exploit the new colony, 
found there a naval base, colonize it, and protect it against 
the Spaniards. The latter did indeed consider the Gulf of 
Mexico as belonging to them alone. They had gone so far 
as to forbid the entry of any French ships. Besides Mexico, 
they possess at that time the territory comprising today the 
states of New Mexico, Texas, and Oklahoma. They there- 
fore menace by land and by sea the outlet of the new empire. 
If the treaty of Nimégue actually insured peace between 
France and Spain in 1678, it was only in Europe. In the 
West Indies and the Gulf of Mexico, the war, in fact, went 
on. The Spaniards captured every French ship which ven- 
tured into these waters; accordingly, in 1679, a Spanish 
squadron captured a French man-of-war, making prisoners 
of its crew. Louis XIV replied by sending the fleet of 
d’Estrées, with orders to sink or capture the Spanish squad- 
ron, and in 1683, he dispatched three men-of-war under the 
command of Gabaret. That very same year, 1683, Spain 
declared war on France and it was only through the truce of 
Ratisbonne of August 15, 1684, that France obtained 
promise of a change in Spanish policy. 

In these circumstances, de la Salle conceives a carefully 
thought out plan for an offensive and defensive base at the 
mouth of the Mississippi. In order to penetrate peacefully 
and colonize these parts one must at least be prepared 
against an imminent Spanish attack which was not at all 
improbable. Hence, a preventive offensive might become 
necessary in order to insure the security of the new terri- 
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32 Robert Cavelier, Sieur de la Salle 


tories, if they were threatened. To this end, de la Salle pro- 
poses to organize an expedition composed partly of soldiers 
for defense, partly of civilians for colonization, taking with 
them the supplies necessary for war and agriculture. De |, 
Salle goes back to the old Roman formula: by the sword 
and by the plow, the sword protecting, if need be, the plow, 
De la Salle understands perfectly the situation of France in 
Europe, threatened as she is, on her frontiers. His personal 
experience tells him that he will have to recruit an army of 
natives under French command. He will strongly organize 
these groups of Indians which will be provided by allied and 
friendly tribes, just as, later, France organized an army with 
North African troops, then with black troops. Thus did de 
la Salle propose to organize an Indian army. He laid his 
plan before the King and Seignelay: an army of fifteen 
thousand men could be organized if he is granted necessary 
supplies and men: soldiers, carefully chosen and capable of 
forming the backbone of the new army, officers like Tonty, 
men like the companions of his former expeditions. He asks 
authority to recruit two hundred men in France together 
with inhabitants of Santo Domingo, who were accustomed 
to the climate of these parts. 

The tribes he had already organized around Fort Fronte- 
nac and especially around Fort St. Louis, contingents of the 
new “nations,” whom he had made his allies on his voyages 
down and up the Mississippi, would constitute the main 
part of his army. With these elements, he would establish 
a commercial and military center, sixty leagues above the 
mouth of the Mississippi, at the junction of the Red River, 
which river comes straight from New Biscay, the northern 
part of Mexico, where the threatening Spaniards had estab- 


lished their extreme penetration even into the basin of the - 


Mississippi, of which France had already taken possession. 
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De la Salle’s Last Expedition 33 


To the soldiers must be added colonists and artisans nec- 
essary in the foundation of a settlement: carpenters, labor- 
ers, etc.y finally missionaries must be included in the mission 
to play their spiritual role. Such is the plan presented by 
de la Salle, well thought out and adapted to local circum- 
stances. It is approved on July 24, 1684, and on that date 
Cavelier was able to leave La Rochelle with four ships: a 
man of war, the “Joly,” carrying thirty-six guns; a trans- 
port, named by Cavelier “‘L’Aimable,” loaded with ammuni- 
tion, food, and other supplies; a brig carrying six cannon, 
“La Belle,” and another one, “Le St. Francois,” carrying 
ammunition. This last ship was captured off Santo Domingo 
by two Spanish ships, either actual buccaneers, or disguised 
as such. 

These ships carried, in addition to their crew of seventy 
men and two hundred soldiers, about one hundred colonists, 
among whom were men of all trades engaged by de la Salle, 
a few women, two of whom were married and had children, 
and six missionaries: three Sulpicians, among whom was 
Robert’s brother, Jean Cavelier, and three Recollet fathers, 
Father Zénobe Membré, Father Anastase Douay, and 
Father Maxime Le Clercq. 

The story of this expedition is the epic of a disaster which 
ended in murder. Such utter failure in the wake of such a 
great triumph, has its origin in the disintegration of gov- 
ernment authority in France, and the personal weakness of 
Seignelay. A certain Captain Pingault was to take com- 
mand of the ‘“‘Joly” in the name of the King. He was not 
supposed to land, and was placed under the orders of de la 
Salle in all things except when “‘the safety of the vessel and 
navigation” were concerned. He was unfortunately replaced 
by Beaujeu. The letters exchanged between the latter and 
the Minister before the departure of the expedition re- 
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34 Robert Cavelier, Sieur de la Salle 


vealed the serious mistake which had been made by the Min. 
ister responsible for the appointment. From the very first 
day, there is a lack of understanding between de la Salle 
and Beaujeu, who despises this colonial boor and attempts 
with adroit insincerity at every turn to discredit him. As 4 
captain is in full command of his ship, the perpetual con. 
flict is exceptionally serious. It was eventually to endanger 
the expedition. It is apparent that the expedition is disor. 
ganized from the very beginning, and Seignelay himself re. 
alizes it so well that he writes to Beaujeu, “by the trouble 
you are making you will cause the failure of the expedition.” 
Still Seignelay neglects to take energetic steps to remedy 
the evil. His weakness was the primary cause of the death 
of de la Salle. 

On the other hand, the whole plan was based on the con- 
ception of a native army under French leadership. It could 
succeed only if the men chosen to lead the Indian army were 
capable of fulfilling such a delicate mission. De la Salle 
knew how to prepare them for it, to instill in them the 


proper spirit, and to train them as instructors and leaders 


of an army of natives. Lyautey and Mangin have always 
stressed the importance of such preparation, which requires 
special training. Now the discord which reigned on board, 
fomented by Beaujeu’s intrigues, undermines from the very 
first an element indispensable to success: the unquestioned 
prestige of the chief. And although about ten officers and 
volunteers, first among them Henri Joutel, represented a 
sound element, the others seem ridiculously unfit for so great 
an undertaking. These soldiers of the King were military 
castoffs, ‘‘a very poor lot, and hardly fit for service,” accord- 
ing to the reports of the day. Instead of being carefully 
chosen to be the leaders of an army of fifteen thousand 
men, they were themselves but an undisciplined rabble, ripe 
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for desertion and treason. This situation gives Beaujeu 
ample opportunity to undermine the authority of Cavelier 
and he takes advantage of it from the beginning.” 

Other unforeseen difficulties might have been overcome 
by de la Salle if such serious mistakes had not doomed him 
beforehand to failure. Surrounded with men who were 
either hostile or incompetent, he could not possibly succeed, 
and his failure was to turn into a disaster. He had taken 
the latitude of the mouth of the Mississippi, which he must 
find; but not the longitude, which could not then be calcu- 
lated; and that was the reason why he was to be led quite a 
distance to the west of the river. The probable landing place 
scems to have been four degrees to the west of the mouth of 
the Mississippi. For some fifty years, cartographers, un- 
certain in their knowledge of longitude, had this mouth of 
the Mississippi located farther west, toward Spanish Mex- 
ico. In the letter which de la Salle writes to Seignelay on 
March 4, 1685, immediately after landing, he reports hay- 
ing noticed the main mouth of the delta on January 6 at a 
point thirty leagues to the northeast, that is to say, in 
approximately the exact position; and he adds, “‘the pilots 
of His Majesty’s ship . . . were mistaken and what we 
saw on January 6 was indeed the main entrance to the river 
which we were seeking.” But he lands, believing that the 
river at the end of the bay is a ‘‘channel of Colbert River,”’ 
and fearing to ‘‘spend the rest of the winter trying to work 
my way toward the east, from which direction the winds 
blow almost continually and drive the currents toward the 
west.” He asks ‘“‘M. de Beaujeu to go and explore that 
other river’s mouth,”’ to which Beaujeu pays no heed. The 
responsibility for the serious mistake made in the choice of 
landing-place has been widely discussed. M. Lauvriére cred- 
its the error to Beaujeu and his pilots, although he points 
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out the uncertainty of the cartography of this region before 
the year 1770, when the chronometer made possible the cal. 
culation of longitude.” It seems that on this one point the 
mistake was excusable: ‘The constant similarity and low 
level of the coast, the shallowness of the water, the narroy. 


ness of the entrance to bays,” says one observer, make jt 


quite admissible, considering the inability to calculate longi. | 


tude. De la Salle was right; the pilots were wrong, but are 
excusable; the mistake would have been rectified if Beaujeu 
had done his duty by going to explore the point indicated, 
But de la Salle might have reached it later, with some delay, 
if, besides the miscalculations, inherent in the organization 
of his expedition, there had not been another mistake of the 
same order as the one which led them to believe that the 
climate of New France was the same as that of the mother 
country. De la Salle and his companions had explored the 
delta region of the Mississippi in the spring. Accustomed 
as they were to the severity of the northern climate, they 
had been delighted by the enchantment of the months of 
March and April, so severe in Canada, but so mild in 
Louisiana. They were not prepared for the other side of 
the picture, and had no idea of what was in store for thém 
during the three years they were to spend in these unknown 
shores of the Gulf of Mexico. Torrid summers, tropical 
marsh fevers, scurvy, snakes, poisonous fruits, the Indians 
along the shore, who like the Iroquois of the north were 
the most hostile and cruel of all the tribes. Such was the 
lot of the two hundred soldiers and the colonists who had 
been led to expect an earthly paradise. Inexperienced, ill- 
adapted to the task, ill-recruited, rendered hostile to de la 
Salle during the crossing by the intrigues of Beaujeu, 
d’Aigron, and Minet, most of these men were bound to 
become sick, mutinous, and trouble makers. 
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VI 
TRAGEDY AND DEATH OF DE LA SALLE 


N April 14, 1684, the King signed the letters patent 
appointing de la Salle governor of all the territory 
f northern America conquered or to be conquered, begin- 
ing with and including Fort St. Louis of the Illinois (of 
shich Tonty was in command) down to New Biscay, with 
ower of commanding the French natives, and of appointing 
overnors and commanders under him. De la Salle is the 
‘iceroy of half of the French Empire in America. 

He left La Rochelle on July 24, 1684, but not until Feb- 
uary, 1685, did he reach the channel of a lake which is 
Jentified today as being to the west of Matagorda Bay 
n the Texas coast. 

In any case, this bay was very far from the mouth of the 
fississippi, which Beaujeu sought in vain, or at least pre- 
ended to seek. As everything seems to conspire against 
uccess, we may easily believe that Beaujeu, Aigron, and 
linet are the instigators of this plot. Aigron, captain of 
re ‘‘Aimable,” which carried munitions and supplies, either 
ermits his ship to run aground on a sand bar, or deliber- 
tely scuttles it. The cargo is almost entirely lost. Minet, 
1e only civil engineer of the expedition, refuses to go 
shore, and Beaujeu will not compel him to do so. De la 
alle asks for cannon and cannon balls which are aboard 
ie ““‘Joly.”” Beaujeu refuses and sets sail for France, March 
2, 1685. 
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Therefore de la Salle is left with his companions, many 
of whom are to die in a few weeks. He has no cannon balls, 
no iron for building. He is on a fever-ridden coast, with 
no drinking water save that of the swamps and with just 
enough food to last one month instead of ten. He is in ap 
unknown country, knowing not which way to turn. Leaving 
Joutel in an improvised camp, he reconnoitres the surround. 
ing country and discovers a bluff which he considers a favor. 
able site for the establishment of a fort, which will be known 
as ‘‘Fort St. Louis.”’ 

He builds the fort in June, 1685. It is situated about 
twenty leagues from the landing-place, on a river which 
flows to the southwest of a bay called St. Louis Bay, and 
which he calls, because of the great number of bison which 
come there to drink, ‘‘Riviére aux boeufs” (probably the 
Garcitas). From the fort extended a panorama, including 
the expanse of St. Louis Bay, two leagues to the east. This 
was the “Great Camp.” Two houses, one of four rooms, 
the other of two, were constructed. This temporary fort 
was placed under the orders of Joutel, and in October, 1685, 
de la Salle set out with half of his men to attempt to reach 
the Mississippi by land. It seems that at that time there re- 
~ mained less than a hundred of those who had landed. About 
the middle of February, 1686, according to his brother, 
Jean Cavelier, it appears that he reached the great river 
and met there two Indians from the friendly tribe who had 
accompanied him in 1682 on his descent of the Mississippi 
and who received him with great demonstrations of joy. 
At any rate, he returned to his main camp, Fort St. Louis, 
in March, 1686, and left again almost immediately to look 
for his ship, “La Belle,” which he had left in a cove and 
with which he intended to go back to the Mississippi. Dur- 
ing his absence, his only ship had been wrecked by a blunder 
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of the crew. It was a total loss, as well as its cargo, and 
fifteen men of the twenty had disappeared. From that time 
the expedition was without communication with the outside 
world and it was impossible to go back to the Mississippi. 

The situation appears hopeless; but it would be utter 
ignorance of the heroic character and indomitable energy 
of de la Salle to believe for one minute that he was going 
to give up. For a whole year, from April, 1686, to March, 
1687, he will strive to find a way out, and to take back the 
survivors to Fort St. Louis of the Illinois where Tonty was 
in command. De la Salle knows the fidelity and the zeal of 
his lieutenant, but he is unaware of the efforts of the latter 
to find him, though he has an intuition of it and desires to 
go to meet him. 

In April, 1686, de la Salle with twenty companions sets 
out again from his main camp in a new attempt to reach 
the Mississippi. He reaches the Cenis tribe, where he is 
well received, but several of his men desert him and remain 
among the natives, others fall ill as he does himself, and 
he has to return to Fort St. Louis with eight men only. 
Tired, and exhausted, he falls ill again. As soon as he has 
recovered, he celebrates the Epiphany, and in January, 1687, 
with the courage which never failed him, he announces that 
he is going to seek help. On January 12 he starts. Out of 
the three hundred original members of the expedition, but 
forty remain. Twenty stay behind at the camp with Lieu- 
tenant Barbier and Father Zénobe; sixteen accompany de 
la Salle, among them, Joutel, Father Anastase Douay, and 
his brother, Jean Cavelier. In March they are again among 
the tribe of the Cenis, not far from the Red River. 

On that spot was enacted the tragic drama of March 19, 
1687. According to the account of Jean Cavelier, the faith- 
ful Nica, de la Salle’s friend and companion, had killed two 
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bison. A quarrel over the division of the meat breaks oa 
between Moranger, nephew of Cavelier on one side, and | 
on the other side, the surgeon Liotot and a certain Duhault, | 
During the night, the surgeon takes an axe and kills de |, | 
Salle’s nephew, Moranger, and his two servants, Nica anq | 
Saget. When they fail to return, de la Salle leaves Joute| | 
with the men and equipment and sets out with Father Douay | 
to look for them. The two murderers are lying in ambush | 
in the high weeds. De la Salle receives a bullet in his head | 
and falls dead. The two murderers strip the body and with | 
insulting words throw it into a thicket and leave it to the | 
mercy of wild beasts. The drama is over." 
The fate of the companions of de la Salle was no less | 
tragic. Liotot and Duhault then undertook to take charge 
of the expedition. One of the men, Hiems, wishing to re. 
main with the Indians, asked for his share of the booty 
which they had taken from de la Salle, but they refused, 
Another man sided against them and the two murderers 
were shot point blank. Most of the remaining men then 
decided to remain with the Indians. A small number, hoy. 
ever, moved on, attempting to follow the wise plan of de 
la Salle. They were well received by the Akansas, Illinois, 
and Chaouanon tribes, out of respect for the great French 
chieftain, whom the Indians believed was still alive. 

' De la Salle’s death was kept secret. As if still alive, he 
continued to afford protection to the five survivors. They 
even kept the news from Tonty at Fort St. Louis of the 
Illinois, and from the governor of Canada at Quebec. Jean 
Cavelier, one of the five, returned to France and revealed 
the tragic secret to Seignelay, November 10, 1688. 

Of all the members of the expedition, only these five men 
returned, Joutel, de la Salle’s brother, Jean Cavelier, his 
nephew, Nicolas Cavelier, Father Anastase Douay, and a 
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certain Tissier. Those who had been left on guard at the 
main camp near St. Louis Bay were surprised by the Indians 
in January, 1689, and all killed except a few children, who 
were, aS it is reported, found and rescued later by the 
Spaniards, who also took with them some of the other 
French who had remained with the Indians. Thus ends the 
great epic of Robert Cavelier de la Salle. His heroic lieu- 
tenant, Henri de Tonty, says: ‘‘Such is the destiny of the 
greatest man of this century.” 


NOTES 


1pére Charlevoix, Histoire et description de la Nouvelle France, t.l, p. 456, 
andt.II, p. 25. 

2John Finley, The French in the Heart of America, Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York, 1918, p. 105. 

3p, Chesnel, Histoire de Cavelier de la Salle, Paris, Maisonneuve, 1901, 

. 58. 
: ‘Lavisse, Histoire de France, Paris, Hachette, t.VII, 1906, p. 252. 

5“You will do this at your own expense,” stated the letter patent of 1678, 
including the construction of the new outposts “in the western part of New 
France, within the next five years.” De la Salle had asked the minister for 
no credit. He was supposed to recover his expenses with the returns from his 
concessions of the Illinois. As these existed only on paper, he had to borrow, 
and it was with funds lent by personal friends that he covered the expenses 
of his great discovery of 1682. He lost everything, and his friends were 
never repaid. The sums which he borrowed in France have been estimated 
by some at 200,000 francs. 

6Chesnel, loc.cit., p. 80. 

TFather Charlevoix said that Cavelier had several conversations with the 
Marquis de Seignelay, to whom he gave Frontenac’s letter to Colbert (Char- 
levoix, Joc.cit., t.I, p. 457). It is true that Seignelay had been Secretary of the 
Navy since 1676, and, as he was called “Colbert,” like his father, Cavelier 
might have been mistaken as to his identity, even if he was received by 
Seignelay. The decision was Colbert’s, who followed with keen interest these 
colonial questions. Moreover, one may wonder if the Court did not intend to 
belittle the importance of the rejection of Louis Joliet’s proposals, by involving 
only the son of Colbert. That is the rumor that Father Charlevoix seems to 
have accepted. 

8His part is brought out by Father Marion A. Habig, Franciscan Studies: 
a critical biography of Father Zénobe Membré, New York, 1934, p. 301. 

*Father Zénobe left three principal documents: (i) A letter dated “from 
the Mississippi River, June 13, 1682,” to the Father Superior of the Recollets 
of Quebec. The letter was entrusted to Tonty, who had it carried along with 
his own to Governor Frontenac. The original document seems to have been 
lost, but a copy is available at the Bibliothéque Nationale. Cf. Margry, 
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Découvertes et établissements francais dans l’ouest et dans le sud de VA mérigue 
septentrionale (1654-1754), Paris, 1876, t.II, pp. 206-212. (ii) A journal of 
the explorations carried on between 1678 and 1682, which was remitted 
November, 1682, to the Father Superior of the Recollets at Quebec. The 
original document is lost. It was partly reproduced in 1691, in Father Maxime 
Leclerq’s book, Premier établissement de la Foy, 1691, t. II. (iii) An official 
account presented to the Court, 1683, still extant. Margry does not reproduce 
it, but it can be found in Thomassy, De la Salle et ses relations inédites de |g 
découverte du Mississippi, Paris, Douniol, 1850. Gravier reprinted it jp 
Découvertes et établissements de Cavelier de la Salle, Rouen, 1870, p. 471, 

10The first story of the great expedition was written on the way back ing 
letter of July 23, 1682, from Tonty to Governor Frontenac. This document, 
unpublished till 1934, is printed in full as an appendix to Father Habig’s book, 
cited above in note 8. It is on this document that our account is based. 

11The original of Abbot Jean Cavelier’s diary is lost. Extracts were pub- 
lished in three collections of documents: Shea, Discovery and Exploration of 
the Mississippi Valley, New York, 1852; Parkman, Pioneers of France in the 
New World, Boston, 1856; Margry, loc. cit., t.Il, pp. sor—so9. Father Habig, 
in his recent book, says that a complete copy of the original in the hand of 
the well known Baron de la Hontan, has recently been discovered in the 
Archivo General de las Indias of Seville. A photographic reproduction of 
it has been made by the Newberry Library of Chicago. 

12 The official deed of the taking of possession of the country of the Akansas 
was drawn up by the notary of Fort Frontenac, La Métairie, who accom- 
panied de la Salle, and was published by Margry, loc. cit., t.II, p. 184. 

13Cf. map, p. 9 of “La prise de possession de la Louisiane,” Revue historique 
des Antilles, octobre, 1928. 

4The official deed drawn by the notary, Jacques de la Métairie, was pub- 
lished by Margry, loc. cit., t. II, p. 186. 

15 A detailed account of all these errors has been given by Chesnel, Joc. cit,, 
pp. 182-208. Aigron and Minet were, on their return to France, imprisoned in 
La Tour de la Rochelle. Beaujeu, more clever, succeeded in escaping punish- 
ment, although he was perhaps the most guilty of them all. One can read, 
however, the defense presented in favor of the latter by M. Marc de Villiers, 
L’expédition de Cavelier de la Salle dans le golfe du Mexique (1684-1687), 
Paris, Maisonneuve, 1931. 

16, Lauvriére, Les premieres explorations en Louisiane, Paris, 1926, pp. 
345-350. M. Marc de Villiers places the blame on de la Salle, Joc. cit., note 15. 

17We may wonder if it was not the Red River which de la Salle mistook 
for the Mississippi, acting on erroneous information given him by the Indians, 
This error would be amazing if the information that we have on these ex- 

plorations was not based almost entirely on the accounts written by Jean 
Cavelier, which are sometimes rather inexact. 

18The scene of the tragedy seems to be near the present town of Washing- 
ton-on-the-Brazos, Texas, not far from the junction of the Trinity River, then 
called “Riviere des malheurs,” with Kickapoo Creek (see Lauvriére, Joc. cit., 

note 16, and Marc de Villiers, Joc. cif., note 15). 
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